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Scientific Notices. 


@® We confidently anticipate that Captain Parry’s re- 
cent voyage will afford us many opportunities of gra- 
tifying the readers of the Kaleidoscope with copi 
extracts on a subject so well adapted to the nature of 
our work. 

We have prepared a Map of the recent discoveries in 
the polar regions, which hes been engraved by the 
Ly THOGRAPHIC PROCESS, at our own press ; and if 
the experiment succeeds tolerably, we shall next week 
present it to our readers, as an useful accompaniment 
to the various extracts we may from time to time give 
upon 60 interesting a subject.—We have yet had so 
little experience in the LyTHOGRAPHIC ART, that 
we feel diffident as to the entire success of this our 
first public specimen. 


REMARKS 
ON 
CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 


—-— 

The expedition, under the command of 
Captain Ross, although very important and 
interesting, from the numerous nautical 
observations it made in Baffin's Bay, still 
did not satisfy the expectations of men of 
science, and the public, in regard to the 
North-west Passage. The Lords of the 
Admiralty, as we are led to believe, from a 
statement (we think a harsh one) in the 
Quarterly Review, were, on the whole, some- 
what dissatisfied with Captain Ross’s inves- 
tigation of Sir James Lancaster's Sound, 
and were of opinion, that if a passage ex- 
isted in Baffin’s Bay, it must be somewhere 
in that quarter. In order to determine this 
important’geographical problem, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out last year, consisting of 
two strong vessels, the Hecla and Griper, 
which were placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Parry.—This gentleman, whose 
talents and feelings are worthy of the best 
and most glorious days of nautical enter- 
prise and discovery, was accompanied by a 
chosen band of intrepid and experienced 
officers, and the vessels were manned by 
crews full of zeal and enthusiasm, and in 
the highest and most perfect state of dis- 
cipline. Government provided every com- 











fort and convenience for the crews embark- 
ed in this perilous undertaking ; and it was 
universally acknowledged, that no disco- 
very ships ever left the shores of England 
in a higher state of equipment. 

They left England on the 11th of May, 
1819, and reached Cape Farewell, the most 
southern part of West Greenland, on the 
14th of the succeeding June. On the 20th 
of June, the ships were in lat. 64. N.; on 
the 26th June, they were beset in the ice, 
and, after having endeavoured, but in vain, 
to urge their way, during a painful deten- 
tion of four days, were, at last, glad to get 
back again. Having reached lat. 74. N. 
they determined to force a passage through 
the barrier of ice, which they found to be 
eighty miles broad. Having succeeded in 
this, they reached Possession Bay on the 
3ist July ; and, on the Ist August, entered 
in safety Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
where they found the same open sea which 
has been described in the accounts of the 
former expedition. They advanced to lon. 
89. W., discovered two considerable islands, 
named Prince Leopold’s Isles. But, at this 
point, their progress westwards was inter- 
rupted by a strong barrier of ice, extend- 
ing quite across from these islands to the 
north coast of what Captain Parry, we 
understand, named Barrow Straits. Being 
thus arrested by the ice, and forced to alter 
their course, they now entered a great in- 
let, of 14 or 15 leagues in breadth, which 
they found extending to the southward. 
They sailed along its eastern coast; its mid. 
dle part and western coast being blocked up 
with ice, as far as lat. 71 N., when their 
farther progress southward also was found 
to be impossible, by reason of the ice. In 
proceeding down this inlet, the magnetic 
attraction increased so powerfully, that the 
existence of the magnetic pole may be conjec- 
tured tobesomewhereinthat neighbourhood, 





probably in the lat. 70 N. and Jong. 100 W. 





On their return to Barrow Straits, it was 
found that the barrier of ice, extending 
across from Prince Leopold's Isles to the 
north coast, had broken up, so that the 
ships were now enabled to pursue their 
course westwards, Having reached long. 
92, they found the land on the north side of 
the Strait, which had been continuous, from 
theentrance of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
now discontinuous, owing to a great inlet. 
Land however, was still seen to the west- 
ward: so the expedition continued its course 
in that direction. In doing so, the ships 
passed a number of great islands, all of them 
apparently surrounded with ice; from which 
circumstance, partial detentions were una- 
voidable, and their course ran in a sort of 
zig-zag style, from lat. ’73 N. to lat.75 N. 

On the 4th of September, they were in 
long. 110 W; and here they discovered an 
island which appeared to be larger than any 
they had hitherto examined, and which we 
understand was named Melville Island, in 
honour of the distinguished statesman, now 
at the head of the Admiralty. This isiand, 
we are informed, extends from long. 160 W. 
to 114 W. Onthe 8th of September, the 
ships reached 112 W., and were inclosed 
for several days in the ice. Winter was 
now fast approaching ; the ice was rapidly 
increasing, and violent north-westerly gales 
kept it in a constant and dangerous state of 
agitation. 

These circumstances, of course, rendered 
the navigation very difficult, and began to 
endanger the safety of the ships. Our gal- 
lant countrymen, however continued to 
contend with all these difficulties till the 
22a of September, when it became evident 
that farther navigation was at an end for 
the season; and therefore, prudence dic- 
tated their retreat to a secure haven for the 
polar winter. For this purpose, they re- 
turned eastward, and found a harbour in 
Melville Island. But the ice had already 
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formed from eight to ten inches thick; and, 
therefore, the crews wére forced to cut a 
passage for three miles through the ice. 
The 26th of September, in short, had ar- 
rived before they were fixed in their winter 
quaters in five fathoms water, and within 
about 200 yards from the shore. The lat. 
of this harbour (if we recollect rightly, 
named Winter Harbour) is 74 deg. N. and 
long. 111 deg. W. Hitherto they had 
never lost sight of a continuous barrier of 
ice to the southward, that is, from W. long. 
90 deg. to the extreme of Melville Island. 


Every thing was soon made snug fer the 
formidable winter of these regions, The 
otiigers and crews formed various plans for 
passing the dreary days, or rather nights, of 
the polar regions. Plays were performed 
by the officers for their own amusement and 
that of the crews; and we are told, that a 
melo-drama was written, having for its ob- 
ject the probable success of the expedition, 
and their ultimate return to their friends, 
through Behring’s Straits, after having 
planted the British flag in countries which 
had eluded the bold and fearless darings of 
a Davis and a Baffin. 

The sun entirely disappeared on the 11th 
November. The thermometer was below 
Zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, when the expe- 
dition entered Winter Harbour. In the 
month of November, the spirit of wine 
thermometer was 50. below Zero ; and in 
February, the coldest month of these re- 
gions, the spirit of wine pointed to the tre- 
mendous cold of 54 and 55 below Zero. 
During these intense colds, our adventurous 
countrymen felt but little inconvenience so 
Jong as they remained under the housing 
of their ships. A slight covering for the 
ears, and a shawl round the neck, were 
considered as sufficient protection against 
the most intense degree of cald; but when 
the atmosphere was agitated by gales of 
wind, then the cold became truly dreadful 
and insupportable, and every one was 
forced to seek shelter below. Neverthe- 
less, scarcely any accident occurred from 
exposure to cold; while the constant and 
regular exercise, which formed a necessary 
part of the duty of the crews, kept every 
one lively, and active, and free from disease. 
One death only tuok place during the expe- 
dition, and that was in the case of an indi- 
vidual who had contracted the disease of 
which he died, before he left England. 
This peor fellow reposes in a solitary grave, 





amidst the trackless wilds of Melville Island. 
A little mound was erected to his memory, 
in a region which had never before been 
seen by any civilized beings; nay, the soil 
of which has, to all appearance, been but 
rarely visited by a few casual wanderers, 
from the most forlorn and isolated tribes of 
the human race. 

When the sun had its greatest southern 
declination, a twilight was perceptible at 
noon in the southern horizon, affording suffi- 
cient light to read a book with difficulty. 

The day was like the fine clear evening 
of winter in our climate. The stars shone 
with great brilliancy, and when the moon 
appeared in the firmament she shone with a 
beauty and splendour unknown in the more 
southern and temperate regions of the 
globe. The northern lights appeared fre- 
quently, generally of a yellow colour, some- 
times green, but rarely red, and most com- 
monly towards the south-west. It was re- 
matked, that this brilliancy was seldom so 


great as in our country; no noise was ever |. 


heard to proceed from them, and the mag- 
netic needle did not appear to be affected 
by their presence. But we long to know if 
they were visible the whole day—and what 
were their various forms, and motions, and 
transparency. The sun reappeared on the 
3d of February, after an absence of 83 days; 
and those only who have suffered the priva- 
tion of “ its glorious light,’’ can feel and tell 
the raptures with which the crews hailed 
the first glimpse from the mast head. They 
had calculated the exact period of its return, 
and were anxiously looking for it from the 
main top. 

In April, some partial symptons of thaw 
appeared. By the end of May, pools and 
streams of water made their appearance, 
and shortly after, regular thaw commenced. 

Nearly about this time, Capt. Parry, with 
a party of his officers and men, crossed Mel- 
ville Island, and reached the sea on the op- 
posite side, in lat. 75. N. where they disco- 
vered another Island. They were fourteen 
days absent, and, we have heard, made ma- 
ny curious observations on the forms of the 
hills and mountains of this island, collecting 
withal, very extensively, specimens of all its 
vegetables, animal and mineral productions. 
The remains of an enormous whale was 
found far inland, and a few huts, intimating 
the presence of man, were discovered by 
some of the party. Vegetation had now be- 
come active; and sorrel was found in such 





quantity as to remove all those symptoms of 
scurvy which had begun to make their ap- 
pearance among the crew. The ice in Win- 
ter Harbour was also beginning to dissolve 
rapidly ; and by the end of July it had entire- 
ly disappeared. Yet the ships were still 
quite blocked up by the exterior ice. It 
was not till the 30th, that the outside ice 
began tocrack: on the 31st of July it moved 
off very gently, and released the crews from 
their winter prison, where they had been 
shut up for 310 days. 

On the 6th of August they reached the 
western extremity of Melville Island, situa- 
ted, we believe, in long. 114 W. where the 
ice was found to be very thick and imper- 
meable. From this island new land was ob- 
served to the south-west, estimated to be 
20 leagues distant ; so that they may be 
said to have seen land as far west as long. 
118. Many attempts were made to reach 
this interesting Terra Incognita, but in vain; 
and the commander and his admirable crew 
were, with feelings of the deepest regret, 
forced to return, owing to the vast barriers 
of ice. 

Having failed in this attempt to reach the 
south-western land, and the winter again 
approaching, the vessels now sailed directly 
eastwards, through the Polar Sea, and 
Barrow Straits, into Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound, thence into Baffin's Bay, and by 
the usual track homewards. 

In their progress among the islands, the 
officers shot a few rein-deer, ptarmigan, and 
hares;—and the howls of the wolf were heard 
frequently in Melville Island. Several musk 
oxen were killed ; and, we are informed, the 
crews considered it, after being properly 
macerated, to get rid of the musky flavour, 
as preferable eating to that of the rein-deer. 
One of the sailors who had ventured beyond 
his companions in search of the rein-deer, 
returned to the ship with all his fingers frost- 
bitten from carrying his musket too long. 
When the fingers were plunged into cold 
water, ice was formed on its surface, and 
this continued to be the case for half an 
hour afterwards, as often as the fingers were 
plunged into it. The sailor lost five of his 
fingers. 

From Lancaster Sound to Melville Island, 
the compass, we understand, was found to 
be totally useless—a circumstance which left 
to the commanders no other guides than the 
heavenly bodies and the trend of the land ; 
thusat once presenting the striking spectacle 
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of modern navigators tracking the ocean 
without the compass, as was done by the 
mariners of old. We cannot, indeed, con- 
ceive a more striking scene than that of our 
discovery ships forcing their solitary course 
through unknown regions, surrounded with 
rugged, dreary, and dosolate wastes, in the 
midst of the most appalling dangers, and 


deprived of the use of the compass. 
The Hecla was forced into Leith Roads 


by stress of weather—a circumstance which 
afforded us an opportunity of conversing 
with the officers, and of furnishing our read- 
ers, from the recollection of the most in- 
tercsting conversations, with this narrative, 
which, although very brief, will be found, 
we venture to say not inaccurate. 

From the preceding narrative, and other 
details in our possession, it appears, 

1. That Capt. Parry has discovered an open- 
ing into the Arctic Ocean, from Baffin’s Bay. 

2. That continuous land extends along 
the north side of Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound, and Barrow’s Strait, to long. 93. W. 
and that, beyond this, onward to Melville 
Island, the land appears not continuous, but 
broken into islands ; while, on the south side 
of Lancaster’s Sound and Barrow’s Straits, 
in a westerly direction, to Prince Regent's 
Inlet, the land is continuous: beyond this 
inlet, land extends for a considerable way to 
the west, when it is succeeded by ice: and 
this extends onward to the lofty mountain- 
ous land, seen to the south-west of Melville 


Island. 
3. That the land seen to the northward, 


extending from Barrow’s Straits and Mel- 
ville Island, appears tobe a groupe of islands ; 
that the land on the north side of Barrow’s 
Strait, named by Cayt. Parry, North Devon, 
is probably an island, being separated from 
West Greenland by some of the sounds at 
the top of Baffin’s Bay; and that, probably, 
West Greenland ‘itself may prove to be a 
great Island, separated from the islands, in 
the line we have just mentioned, by some 
of the openings at the head of Baffin’s Bay. 

4. Either that the land observed to the 
south of the east and west line we have 
mentioned, or of Barrow’s Straits, is the 
coast of islands, skirting the north coast of 
America, or that some of the masses of 
land may be projecting points of the great 
American continent. 

5. Finally, that, in all probability, the 
land extending from Prince Regent's Inlet, 
through Barrow’s Straits and Lancaster 





Sound, along the west coast of Baffin’s Bay 
and Davis’ Straits, to Cape of God’s Mercy, 
and from this point through the great inlet 
at the head of Hudson’s Bay, or through 
Cumberland Strait, may be a great island, 
whose western boundary may be in a line 
drawn from Foxe’s Farthest to Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet.—From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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What time the once unnoticed tide 

Fast swelling rolls a torrent wide ; 
What time the fields are frequent strown 
With scattered leaves of yellow brown ; 
What time the hawthorne berries glow, 
And, touch’d by frost, the ripen d sloe 
Less crudely tastes ; and when the sheep 
Together in the valleys keep ; 

And all the smaller birds appear 

In flocks, and mourn the altered year ; 
The careful rustic marks the signs 

Of Winter—marks them and repines. 

Rain and wind are now extremely prevalent ; 
and, as the frost seldom sets in till the latter end of 
the month, December may be reckoned the most 
unpleasant of the whole year. At other times, how- 
ever, November is better eutitled to this appella- 
tion, and ice and snow contribute to give to Christ- 
mas that union of frost and guod cheer which form 
the usual character of this season. 

Now Christmas revels in a world of snow, 

And bids her berries blush, her carols flow ; 

His spangling shower now Frost the wizard flings; 

Or borne in ether blue, on viewless wings, 

Over the white pane his silvery foliage weaves, 

And gems with icicles the sheltering eaves. 

Rogers. 


From the fall of the leaf, and withering of the 
herb, an unvarying death-like torpor oppresses 
almost the whole vegetable creation, aud a consider- 
able part of the animal, during this entire portion 
of the year. The whole race of insects, which 
filled every part of the summer landscape with life 
and motion, are now either buried in profoun sleep, 
or actually nu longer exist, except in the unformed 
rudiments of a future progeny. Many of the birds 
aud quadrupeds,* are retired to concealments, from 
which not even the calls of hunger ¢an force them ; 
and therest, intent only on the preservationofa juyless 
life, have ceased to exert those powers of pleasing, 
which, at other seasons, as much contribute to the 
amusement of their human sovereign. 

Man, at this season, should be peculiarly impress- 
ed with the advantages which he enjoys over the 
other portions of animated nature; the pleasures 
of social life, of domestic happiness, of iutellectual 
enjoyments are all reserved for him; and, at no 
time of the year,is he so much in need of these 
blessings as in the Winter, when all nature is, as it 
were, spread out in ruins before bim. How few are 
sensible of these exquisite pleasures! how few are 
grateful for them! 

Stern Winter, though thy ru i 
Chills the pale fheoot of the a 
And in deep sighs thy hollow blast 

Tells me the happy hours are past 

That saw meek Spring her blossoms rear, 
And lead along the infant year; 

Thy thickening glooms, and leafless tree, 
Have charms for Sarah and for me. 


* As the frog, lizard, badger, hedgehog, &c. The 
bat is foued ie caverns, barns, "ee. suspended by the 
claws of its hind feet, and closely env in the 
membranes .of the fore feet. Dormice, squirrels, water- 








rats, and field-mice, provide a large stock of food for the 
winter season. 


And though the light-winged breeze no more 
Lon Nae rich sweets of Summer’s Laon 
Though Autumn’s scene no more iles, 
My cot is warm, and Sarah smiles. 

Then, Winter come! thy storms and rain 
Beat on this happy roof in vain: 

The shivering blast and leafless tree, 

Have charms for Sarah and for me. 

Then what avail thy wind and storm 

That Nature’s withering face deform, 

If Fancy’s brisk and sportive lay 

Awake to Pleasure’s willing sway ; 

If the quick jest and lively song 

Bid the slow night move blithe along? 

For then thy glooms, and leafless tree, 
Have charms for Sarah and for me. 

Thus, when the bloom of youth is dead, 
And Fancy’s frolic hours are fled, 
Tranquil, and free from passion’s rage, 

I'll meet the hoary frost of age. 

Then, Winter, come! these blessings bring 
I sigh not for the gaudy Spring: 

So shall thy glooms, and leafless tree, 
Have charms for Sarah and for me. 


The flowers mentioned as continuing in blow in 
Janvary, of course afford their beauties ia this 
month. Evergreens, firs, ivy, lyure-, and that most 
beautiful plant the arbutus, rich in flowers and 
fruit at the same time, serve to enliven the dreary 
December. 

Our old wivter companion, the cricket, ebirps 
his ceaseless song, and has often afforded the poet 
an Opportunity of celebrating his praises. Vincent 
Bourne’s Latin Anacreontic is, perhaps one of the 
best modern poems on this subject. It is thus 
translated by the Rev. Thomas Cole, author of the 
“ Life of Hubert,” and other pleasing poems. 


TO THE CRICKET. 


Sprightly Cricket, chirping still, 

Mery music, short om shrill ; 

In my kitchen take thy rest 

As atruly welcome guest $ 

For no evils shall betide 

Those with whom thou dost reside. 

Nor shall thy good-omened strain 

E’er salute my ear in vain. 

With the best I can invent, 

I'll requite the compliment ; 

Like thy sonnets, I’ll repay 

Little sonnets, quick and gay. 

Thou, a harmless inmate deemed, 

And by housewives much. esteemed, 

Wilt not pillage for thy diet, 

Nor deprive us of our quiet, 

Like the horrid rat voracious, 

Or the lickrish mouse sagacious ; 

Like the herd of vermin base, 

Or the pilf ’ring reptile race : 

But content art thou to dwell 

In thy chimney-corner cell ; 

There, unseen, we hear thee greet, 

Safe, and snug, thy native heat. 

Thou art happier, happier far, 

Than the happy grasshopper, 

Who, by nature, doth partake 

Something of thy voice and make. 

Skipping lightly o’er the grass, 

As her sunny minutes pass, 

Kor a summer month, or two, 

She can sing, and sip the dew ; 

But at Christmas, as in May, 

Thou art ever brisk and gay ; 

Thy continued song we hear, 

Trilling, thrilling, all the year. 

Ev'ry day and every night 

Bring to thee the same delight; 

Winter, summer, cold, or hot, 

Late, or early, matters not ; 

Mirth and music still declare 

Thou art ever void of care. 

Whilst with sorrows, and with fears, 

We destroy our days and years; 

Thou, with constant joy and song, 

Ev’ry minute dost prolong, 

Making thus thy little span 

Longer than the age of man. __ 
[To be concluded in our next.J 
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LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 
$ —_— 


* By Campbell, 


A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ‘© Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
TO row us o’er the ferry.” 
** Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ?” 
** Oh! I’m the Chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 
And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we've fled together ; 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 
His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have:slain her lover ?” 
Cutspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
*¢ Pll go, my’Chief § I’m ready’ 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady: 
And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o’er the ferry.” 
By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heav’n each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 
But still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men ; 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 
** Oh! haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
** Though tempests round us gather ; 
¥ meet the raging of the skies; 
But not an angry father.” 
The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her ; 
When, oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 
And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore, 
His wrath was chang’d to wailing. 
For sore dismay’d, through storm rnd sha(le 
His child he did discover: 
One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
And one was round her,lover. 
** Come back! come back!” he cried in grief, 
«* Across this stormy water: 
And l'lforgive your Highland Chief, 
My daughter? O my daughter!’* 
“Twas vain ; the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting, 





PARODY ON GRAY’S ODE, 
ON A CAT DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD EISHES. 
—— 

Twas on the payement of a lane, 

Where a hard shower of soaking rain 
Had made a pretty mess; _* 

A buck advanc'd, with careful strut, 

For far. a, sprinkle fom the rut 
Should spoil his lily dress. 

His powder’d head, his silken hose, 

The dashing buckles on his toes, 
Seem'd suited for a Court; 

The muslin round a padding roll’d, 

In which he kept his chin from cold, 
Was of the finest sort. 

He trod on slow; but, midst the tide, 

A brewer’s dray was seen to glide, 
Unmindful of the mud ; 

Before which stalk’d, with steps quite bold, 

Two high-fed steeds of beauteous mold, 
The pride of Whitbread’s stud. 

The splashing made on every side, 

The lane, which was not over wide, 
Quite terrified the elf; 

He saw the careless steeds come on, 

But dar’d not stand, nor dar’d to run, 
Lest he should splash himself. 

At length, peor youth! he made a stop, 

And would have got into a shop, 
But, ali! the door was shut! 

When, lo! the advanc’d procession greets 

The hapless beau with all the sweets 
Collected in the rut! 

He swore, and called the drayman wight, 

Untaught, unlearn’d, and unpolite, 
And said he’d thrash the blade. 

But he did not; good reason why ; 

Alas! no Hercules was nigh, 
To give Narcissus aid! 

Then, all ye bucks, who walk the street, 

So spruce, so buxom, and so neat, 
Learn this sad tale by reading,— 

To keep at home on rainy days, 

Lest you should meet with any drays, 
For draymen have no breeding! 





MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE. 
—=-_. 


Four wives I have had, believe me, my friend, 

I dreaded my troubles would never have end; 

The first I espoused was a girl to my love, 

Who seemed to be fashion’d like Venus aboye ; 
She was tall and genteel, had read Grandison o’er, 
And wrote such a hand as I ne’er saw before ; 
Could dance like an opera-girl, and could play 

On the spinet, and rival the nightingale’s lay 3 

She could flourish and work the tambour to an air; 


-| No. nun for mock-flowers with her could compare ; 


But.ail kitchen business she let run to ruin, 

She minded net washing, nor baking, nor brewing ; 

She dressed for good company ; then, for. her hair, 

It advanced in the van, it fell back in the rear, 

It varied like all other things in this world, 

it was smooth, it was frizz’d, it was twisted and -curl’d ; 
Yow with pins it was tight, now it moved with the wind, 

It was padded before, it was cushioned behind : 

What my father by thrift and by industry saved, 

She spent, and would whimper as oft as I raved. 

One night, at a ball, where her utmost she tried, 

She caught a great cold, took a fever, and died, 

Before one year had run out, I forgot — ” 

This delicate wife: when, to better my lot, 

I married another, more grave and more steady, 

Who jellies and sauce at a pineh could get ready. 

But she, with’a taste and a passion for jaunting, 

For ever to Bath, or to Tunbridge, was flaunting ; 


Was fond of a chair, took a coach to the play. 
And swoon'd if the horses were not dapple Brey $ 

And though knowing she had such a very small portion, 
She gave to all beggars that begged with deyotion ; 
And misconstruing the Bible, which better would teach 


her, 
She saved all she could for a Methodist preacher. 
When Christmas came round, and the bills were brought 


in 
I found myself ruin’d, and scarce worth a pin. 
By ‘sipping the creature a ei she got, 
She died and was buried, and then was forgot. 
Before all my mourning waxed old, I looked round, 
And soon an‘old maid to my fancy ¥ found ; 
One who always exclaimed against figuring away, 
Yet powdered her hair, as it rather grew grey ; 
In chests she had hoarded some clothes and some plate, 
Tho’ the plate was obscure and the clothes out of date, 
Her boxes contain’d some, desirable things— 
Old buttons, old seals, old watches, old rings ; 
Money, too, she had saved by withholding good cheer, 
Yet injured her stomach by drinking’ small beer. 
Thank fortune! I cried, here’s a wife to my mind, 
Who is prudent and chaste sentimental and kind ; 
To recover the world I shall now soon be able, 
I never shall see much profusion at table ; 
But mark how the Devil opposed all my schemes, 
She was troubled with vapours and haunted with dreams; 
‘She always had wind on her stomach, and took 
Such drugs as she saw in a cookery book. 
A Doctor was always attending her room, 
My bed smeit of ointment, my drawers of perfume ; 
In dozens the vials and gallipots came, : 
Now the lap dog was sick, now the monkey was lame; 
By every old woman she would be advised, , 
And sent for each med’cine she saw advertised ; 
But the quacks with their powerful med’cine fill’d her 
So much, that, though tough as a thong, they soon kilP’d 


er. 
Till T married again, foolish, I had no rest, 
I went to a lady who lived in the west, 
One whose ancestors had figured much in the field, 
As appeared by a helmet and rusty old shield ; 
But time which all things here below will decay, 
Had frittered her rag of a fortune away ; 
And weary of serving a fickle relation, 
She married, but could hardly brook with her station, 
That pride which her poverty lang had kept under, 
Broke out, and she rattled like hail or like thunder ; 
My family failings she heightened and told— 
Should a woman of pedigree e’er be control’d ? 
She call’d me a Pol and took it quite ill, 
When I chide her for losing large sums at quadrille. 
A general rummage she made of my things, 
My plate was old fashion’d, and trumpery my rings; 
Yet my house with some things as superfluous, was 
stock’d, 
When with bargains the Jews and the jewellers flock’d. 
She order’d my furniture all to be sold, 
The chairs were too cluinsy, the beds were too old; 
Such whimsies surprised me, till once on her face, 
A friend gave a hint "twas a family case; 
That her mother for madness Monro had long tried, 
Till she languish’d some years ; till in Bedlam she died. 
Three years in distraction I hurried about, 
I swallowed my spittle and durst not speak out ; 
Some chapter in Job I perused o’er and o’er ; 
I smiled when she frown’d, and look’d kind when she 
swore. 
One morning I found, with a cord from the shelf, 
She had ventured to make a long I of herself; 
I sent for a Doctor who lived at a distance, 
To come with all speed to give her assistance. 
He came, and with much solemn gravity told 
Hecould do her no good for her body was cold: 
The shock was so great that I instantly swore, 
After so much ill luck, I would marry no more. 





IMPROMPTU, 


On, sceing in the newspapers the Marriage of Mre 
Edward Butler to Miss Jane Going. 


— 

By the papers, I see Mr, Bu'ler has carried 

His suit to Miss Going, to whom he is married, 

But methinks the said papers have made a mistake, 
Which I wish to set right, for Miss Jane Going’s sake. 
The bride left the place, and the marriage was done ; 
She was no longer Going; in fact, she was gone. 





Liverpool, 
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COUNTRY COMMISSIONS, 
sonido hs 
Vide ** Mr. Mathews. at. Home.” 
— 


Dear Cousin, I write this in haste, 

To beg you will get for mamma 
A pot ot best Jessamine paste, 

‘And a pair of shoe-buckles for ¢ Pa,’ 
At Exeter Change: then just pop 

Into Aldersgate-street for the prints ; 
And while you are there you can stop 

"For a skeine of white worsted at Flint’s. 
Papa wants a new razor-strop, 

nd mamma wants a Chinchelli muff; 

Little Bobby’s in want of a top, 

And my aunt wants six pen’arth of snuff. 
Just cali in St. Martin’s le Grand : 

For some goggles for Mary (who squints) 
Get.a pound of bees-wax in the Strand, — 

And the skeine of white worsted at Flint’s. 
And while you are there you may stop 

For som: Souchong in Monument-yard ; 
And while you are there you can pop 

Into Marybone-street for some lard; 
And while you are there you can call 

‘Kor some silk of the latest new tints, 
At the mercer’s, not far from Whitehall ; 

And remember the worsted at Flint’s. 
And while you are there, ’twere as well 

If you call in Whitechapel, to see 
For the needles; and then in Pall Mall 

For some lavender-water for me : 
And while you are there you can go 

To Wapping, to old Mr. Clint’s ; 
But all this you can easily do, : 

When you get the white worsted at Flint’s. 
I send in this parcel, from Bet, 

An old spelling- book to be bound, 
A cornelian brooch to be set, 

And some razors of Pa’s to be ground, 
O dear! what a memory have I! 

Notwithstanding all Deborah’s hints, 
I've forgotten to tell you to buy 

A skeine of white worsted at Flint’s. 





MR PHILIPS’S SPEECH. 
[Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the London Hi- 
bernian School Socicty, held in the Town Hall of Sligo, 
Iveland, in the Month of October, 1820. | 





Srr,—I have very great pleasure in acceding to 
the request of your zealous Secretary, and proposing 
aresolution of congratulation on the success of this 
Institution, and of approbation of the sacred princi- 
ples on which it has been founded. I confess, that 
uatil T pernsed the report with which he was so po- 
lite as to furnish me, L had a very imperfect idea of 
the value of this institution, or of the great gratitude 
which we owe to our geverous Euglish brethren, 
who have so nobly and disinterestedly established it 
ampogst us, It is an emanation of that glorious 
spirit which has spread their name among the ua- 
tions of. the earth, and made that name synonymous 
with every virtue. I had novidea that no less a 
number than fifty-eight thousand of the infant po- 
pation of this kingdom, including two thousand 
children of cur own county, who now crowd this 
ball with pious gratitude, were thus gratuitously 
yeceiving from them the blessed fruits of education 
and rehigicn. How gratifying it is to turn from the 
abominable and infernal perjuries by which the pub- 
lic mind is now hourly polluted, and the public 
heart afflicted, and the public morals insulted, to 
the contemplation of such a subject! Fifty-eight 
thousand children, raised from the mire of ignorance 
and superstition ; redeemed from a state of almost 
brate barbarism, and led throvgh the temple of 
knowledge even to the veryaltar, of God, is a spec- 
tacle which I envy uot the man who can behold 
without enthusiasm. In this couutry it borrows 
frum circutmstances, even an, adventitious interest, 
for surely there never was a country more ripe for 
its exhibition ; never was there a land: more full of 





fine intelligence, obscured aud darkened, or of nobler 
impulse, more missrably perverted. “Fhe mind of 
{reland bas by no meaus litherto had fair develop- 
ment. Acute, but inactive; maguificent, but ua- 
cultivated; the passing stranger bebolds. the people 
as he does their country, with adiniration it is true, 
but still with mourofal admiration, at their neglected 
grandeur aud their unproductive loveliness! it has 
been to little purpose that the genius of the nation 
has occasionally burst the bondage that entbrallcd it; 
that Nature, as.if were to vindicate berself, bas shot 
some spiritof light athwart the gloom, in whose lus- 
tre the land became for a moment visible; it was 
but for a moment, aud the cloud it touched scarcely 
retained a tinge of the profitless phenomenon. There 
was no permapeut source whence its radiance could 
be fed ; and the mere glimmerings of unassisted na- 
tore struggled but faintly through the denseness of 
the atmosphere. “Po rescue the conutry from this 
foul disgrace; to dispel the mist. of barbarism and 
ignorance, wilh their attendant train of vices and of 
crimes ; to elevate the peasautry from vice and su- 
perstition to a moral practice and an holy contem. 
plation, your institutieu has been founded, A glo- 
rious work, and worthy of a Christian! A work 
characterized by the most glowing benevolence, and 
not Icss replete, even ina worldly sense, with the 
wisest and the soundest policy; fur you may depend 
upon it, that, soouer or lajer, national good cangot 
failto Bow. from a moral regeneration, The. subri- 
ety, the temperance, the good: faith, the. industry, 
naturally consequent upon carly. culture, will iv 
time “like a rich stream, run back aod bide their 
fountain.” The principles of freedum, by being 
better understood, will become, of course, more 
fondly cherished; the,impotiey, as well as the im- 
piety of crime, hy. being mare cigaily proved, will be, 
of course, more sedulously aveided. An educated 
slave, an educated criminal, are moralcoutradictions. 
In the very dawa of knowledge, the phantoms that 
affright, and the vices that despoit us, gradually 
disappear 3 and it 1s only when its light has vanish- 
ed, that you find iguorance aod superstitioncrawling 
from their. cavern, and amid spectral shapes and 
horned apparitions, taking their iseubus. station 
upon the bosom of society. If teuths like these 
needed an example, all history is eloquent on the 
subject. No barbarous country ever rose to great- 
ness and continued barbarous. No peasautry ever 
yet became educated without becoming compara- 
tively virtuous; the spirit of iugquiry conseqnent 
upon literature, and the spirit of gennine freedom, 
have been in. yeneral co-existent, aud. flourished and 
decayed together, Turn your eyes to Athens in the 
ancient time, the temple alike of liberty and letters, 
the seat of the arts, the mount of the Muses, the 
immortal shrine of ali that could cousiitute the hea- 
then’s immortality, where even battle smouthed his 
rugged front, and the warrior’s sword was garlanded 
with roses! Behold her naw! ber sages silent, and 
her temples fallen; an Ottoman. slave enthroned 
amid Aer ruins, and a degenerate people crouching 
to the Turk, even, ch shame! evc\ within sight of 
Marathon! Yet there, where Mahomet now revels 
iv contented ignorance, Socrates was heard and Solon 
legislated, and echo _listened to the thunder of De- 
mosthenes. Look iu curown day toa part of our 
own empires, the once ueglectod Scotland; the coun. 
try from whose lake and moor and mountain. tbe 
imperial conqueror strode withouta thought. What 
is she at this day? A land of less.crime, because of 
more intelligence, than any in the world: wherever 
her name is mentioned, literature hails it; wherever 
her people tread, temperance and industry attest 
their presence; a primeval piety consecrates her 
church; peace and plenty meet upon her. plains, 
and the laurel, whieh ber genius and her heroism 
has won, is intertwined with the palm-leaf of aa 
immaculate morality. Let Scotland then, even. if 
she stood. alone, prove the advantage of an educated 


| peasantry; and should the sceptic.awake not at. bee 


voice, may. ths spirit of Burns pass across his slum- 
ber, and burst upon bim in the blaze of its refutation. 


But I feel I am injuring the cause of this institution 
when I view it either in the light of temporal policy, 
or temporal fame. Yes, though I am convinced 
that the most permanent fonndations of a people's 
prosperity are only to be laid in the popular civili- 
zation; though J am convinced that crime decreases, 
and industry advances in exact proportion to the 
progress of knowledge, still I acknowledge in your 
ambition a much nobler object, in comparison of 
which the fame and wealth and dignitics of this 
world are but as the rainbow’s gem, that sparkles 
and disappears. Ob! you are right, when bghting 
up the torch of knowledge, to invoke no flame but 
that of heaven to illumine it. The lights of earth 
are transient and uncertain; vapours that only dazzle 
to mislead, and shine the brightest on the eve of 
their extinction: but the beam of heaven is steady 
and eternal; it enters the soul; it expands and ra- 
rifies, and lifts it to a region where human vanity 
has ne voice, and human splendours are but darkness, 
You are right in making the Bible the primer of the 
infant; place it in his hand by day; place in on his 
pillow by night. Full of glorious thought and 
glowing images, it will inspire the fancy; full of 
uohle sentiment and virtuous precept, it will form 
the principles; full of holy zeal and heavenly inspi- 
ration, it will guide, exalt, and purify the faith; and 
it is a wise philosophy which associates it with that 
season whose impressions fade noteven in nature’s 
winter, When the daring infidel interposes its mys- 
ternes, in order to rok those children of their morals, 
ask him, What ie this world but.aiystery? Who 
cau teil how uature performy ker simplest, opera. 
tions? Ask him to tell you how-the flawer acquires 
its perfume, the eagle his vision, or the comet its 
vesplendence? Ask him to tell you how those’ gto- 
rious planets roll around us iu their lucid circte, or 
how that miraculous order is maintained which holde 
throughout creation, even from. the minutest worm 
that grovels in the dust, up. te the pinion that plays 
amid the lightning? These all ave: mysteries, and 
yet we seethem; and surely we may trust the word 
of him, who, in his own goud time, will teach us 
their solution. Meanwhile, amid the: biget’s cant, 
and the polemic’s railing, suffer those little children 
to come unto the Lord. They will bless you with 
their lips, in their lives, and in their deaths; the 
God to whom you haye turned them will bless you; 
the country to which you Lave restercd them, will 
biess. you; and should your owm little ones: ever 
mourna parent, the Great Spirit wilh recollect the 
deed, and surely save them from the perils of their 
orphanage. In the discharge, then, of this sacred 
duty, which you have voluntarily undertaken, listen 
not to the imputation of avy unworthy motive; re. 
member that calumny is the shadow of merit, and 
that though it ever follows, it never overtakes: it. 
Were the solitary charge which hostility has flung 
on you even true, it is inmy mind, under your cir- 
cumstances, not a crime, but a virtue. Yow ase no 
weapon but the bloodless gospel; you assume no 
armuar but the vakedness of truth; and ina good 
cause, and with an earnest conviction, 1 would rae 
ther court than aveid this accusation of proselytisms 
The foreign and. piuus, potentate who made: the 
charge should be the very last to utter it; for des 
based, as I admit and deplore that the Irish peasant 
politically is, stit!heand bis predecessors, asfaras in 
them lay, have left him ilitcrate, imbruted, and de. 
based; fallen in his mental dehasement even below 
the level of bis political degradation. But the ac. 
cusation is untrue. You have not borrawed.even.a 
rag from the establishment ; the word ascendaney 
is not heard withiv your walls. You-have studiously 
excluded every book of controversy, You have re- 
jected no one on account of his creed, and you have 
invited the scrutiny of every pastor of every persua- 
sion; you.haye introduced the Bible, unspotted by 
a.single.pen of this .world. You have allowed the 
saints, the sages, and the martyrs of Christianity to 
unral with-their own. hauds the records of thein wise 
dom, their sanctity, and their fortitude, You'have 
expunged the comment whether of councilor syned; 
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or conclave, or convocation, and left the sacred his- 
torians to tell, in the phrase of an inspired simplicity, 
the miracles, the sufferings, and the triumphs of the 
gospel, from the conceptivn to the Cross! Sir, if 
this produce proselytes, such conversion can have 
its origin only in the truth. Jo one sense, indeed, 
you do profess to proselytize, but it is from vice to 
virtue, from idleness to industry, from ignorance to 
knowledge, from sin to salvation. Go on then, and 
may prosperity attend you, and when your enemies 
are cClamorous, be your only answer this :—“ Behold, 
fifty-eight thousand subjects restored to the state; 
behold fifty-eight thousand souls introduced tu their 
Redeemer!!” Proceed and prosper, Let the sacred 
stream of your benevolence flow on, and though 
momentary impediments may oppose its progress, 
depend upon it, it will soon surmount them ; the 
mountain rill, and the rivers of the valley will in 
time and io their turn become tributary ; the roscs 
of Sharon will bloom upon its banks; the maids cf 
Sion will not weep by its waters; the soil it has fer- 
tilized will be reflected on its surface, and as it glides 
along in the glories of the sunbeam, the sins of the 
people will become regenerate in its baptism. 








MR. BIRKBECK’S SETTLEMENT. 
« Wanborough, English Prairie, State of Illinois, North 
America, Feb. 10, 1820. 

“I arrived at this place on the 26th Sept. 1819, after a 
travel of upwards of 5,000 miles, by sea and land, in good 
health, as well as all my family, and have been so through- 
eut our journey, except a little sea sickness and slight 
eolds. The weather was very hot when we landed at Bal- 
timore, on the 6th July, and continued so until the end of 
October, with the exception ofa few nights, and then warm 
aad pleasant until the middle of December, after which it 
was mostly cold until the beginning of this month (Feb.) 
sometimes much colder than ever I knew it in England. 
‘We have had a very deep snow, of at least 18 inches upon 
the level; but since the beginning of this month, it has 
rained almost every day, and the creeks are now pretty full of 
water, which makes it bad travelling, as there are no bridges 
built yet in this part of the country. Until now, there 
has been but little rain at any time since the last spring, 
which had made water scarce in these parts, there being as 
yet no wells dug; but we have now many digging, and also 
ponds, so that there will be no want of water this summer, 
even should it prove as dry as the last. The Americans 
say, the last summer was the dryest they ever knew, 
and that this has been the coldest winter that has been 
known for many years. The country round us is partly 
prairie (or open land) and partly woodland; the prairies 
have a handsome appearance, much like a gentleman’s 
park, only much more extensive. The land is mostly of a 
lightish soil, and very easy of tillage, much more so than 
J ever knew any in England, yet it bears the dry weather 
well, owing, I think, to the reddish loam that lies under 
the top mould. I bought, soon after I got there, 322 acres 
of land, partly prairie and partly woodland, from a piece 
of land called Birke’s Prairie, about four miles from hence, 
which had on it two cabins, a stable, about 18 acres 

fenced in with rails, on which was a crop of Indian corn. 
which yielded me 400 bushels; there were also planted 
pumpkins, French beans, and also a little cotton. The live 
stock in the purchase consisted of three cows, three calves, 
three sheep, and thirty hogs and pigs, 11 geese, and some 
fowls, all for about £320 English. I shall remain near Mr. 
Birkbeck’s, but William, Ann, John, and George live at 
Birke’s prairie, and Elizabeth with us at Wanborough. The 
‘woods round us contain but little under-wood, and consist 
of a great variety of trees, such as white beech, red post, 
laurel, several sorts of oak, ash, elm, hickory, poplar, honey- 
locust, two sorts of maple, cotton wood, dog wood, persi- 
mon, black walnut, and several other kinds of trees. In 
the woods are a few bears, panthers, wolves, foxes, and 
wild cats, and plenty of deer, rabbits, raccoons, oppossums, 
and two or three sorts of squirrels; also turkeys, prairie 
fowls, and quails: wild geese and ducks, on the rivers and 
eseeks, but not many small birds. There is also plenty of 
wild fruit, viz. strawberries, raspberries very good wild 
eherries, great quantities of grapes, haslenuts, walnuts, 
paeons, persimons, papaws, hickory nuts; and in the gar- 
den. we grow melons, squashes, cucumbers, French beans 
and most of garden vegetables. The land round us bears 
Indian eorn, wheat, potatoes, turnips, tobacco, flax, hemp, 
rye, oats, peas; buck wheat, and cotton. Beans do not so 


well, and I have not yet seen any barley in this part; but 
as the country round us has been mostly settled within 
these two years, there has been no large quantity of corn 


kins are almost the only things raised by the native Ame- 
ricans for themselves and cattle; but the English are not 
fond of their Indian corn bread. The corn is considered 
very good for horses, pigs, &c.; so are the pumpkins, which 
grow to a very large size: they make excellent pies, and 
are often preserved, by cutting them in slices and drying 
them, for winter use. Apple and peach trees are not yet 
come to perfection, but grow very well. A few miles from 
us, in the state of Indiana, apple and peach trees were very 
plentiful: as we came through the country, we were once 
offered five bushels of peaches for a dollar, not quite 11d. 
per bushel. I have got about 20 peach-trees, and shall have 
100 apple-trees to plant in an orchard in my land in a few 
days. The native Americans are an idle set of people; those 
who live around us here subsist principally by hunting; but 
the country round being now more settled, many of them 
wish to sell their land, and move up to a less settled place; 
some are already gone to the Red River, 700 miles south- 
v est from here: indeed, moving a few hundred miles is not 
trought any thing of by them. The hunters bring in 
venison, turkeys, prairie fowls, and rabbits for sale very 
oten. A good deer of from 30 to 100lb. weight, is often 
b ught for a dollar; and I have bought many large turkeys 
fr a quarter dollar each. William and John frequently 
kill deer, rabbits, racoons, opossums, prairie fowls, quails, 
&c. The rabbits do not burrow in the earth, but mostly 
run in the hollow trees. Horses are mostly of a light kind, 
and sell as high as 100 dollars for a good one. Oxen and 
cows are of a middling size and good shape. A good cow 
and calf may be bought for 20 dollars; beef sells from 2d to 
3d. per Ib.: mutton is scarce, there not being as yet many 
sheep kept around here, and those that are kept are mostly 
of @ poor coarse sort, but mutton is as low as beef. Hogs 
are very plenty, and of a middling good sort; but owing 
to the many hundreds that are left to shift for themselves 
in the woods during the winter, they are as poor as well 
can be, and many die of hunger when the snow is deep. 
Cows, sheep, and hogs, are all marked in different forms, 
each has his own mark, and the marks of different persons 
are all entered in the county court. Most of the first 
houses or cabins are built with logs and plastered with 
clay; the tops of the houses are covered with cleft boards, 
and most of them have a glazed door, but few windows. 
Many of the cabins of the native Americans (or backwoods- 
men) have not even light, except what comes down the 
chimney, or in at the door. We have no mill at present 


us, to be worked either with oxen or horses. A malthouse 
is begun building to malt Indian corn. Most of the land 
near us is entered, but a large quantity will be offered for 
sale six or eight miles north of us in April next, so that 
there will be plenty of good land for settlers near us. This 
is a very good country for a man with a family, and work- 
ing people, but not for gentlefolks, as labour is high and 
provisions low, so that it will not do for people that will 
not work. Clothing, and grocery articles, are in general 
dearer than in England. Most of the land the people oc- 
cupy is their own, and as there are no taxes worth men- 
tioning, nor any tythes or poor rates, people who are in- 
dustrious get a good living, and provide well for their 
families, ** Yours, &c. 
* JOHN WOODS. 

P, S.—I.saw Edward K. at Baltimore, when I first landed, 
with Mr.S. He had just taken a house a few miles from 
thence, and he expected to come with Mr. S. to look over 
the Western Country; but I have not heard any thing of 
him since. J. C. and family are all well; so is E. C. and his 
family; they both live within a mile of us. Remember me 
to their father, to Mr. C. and Mrs. M., of B. R. C. was 
with me a few days ago; he informed me that many of the 
young men had built themselves houses, but had no part- 
ners to take there, as females are less numerous than men. 
Both the C.’s have built themselves cabins, bought five 
acres of land for a garden, and so has G. L. Some shoe- 
makers are much wanted in this neighbourhood, and also 
a good blacksmith. Should any young man from your 
neighbourhood think of coming, I should advise him to 
bring a wife with him.” 








WHIMSICAL READING. 
Some years since, and before stage coaches were so 
samen in Ireland as at the t hw (i the proprie- 
tors of the only one between Newry Du had 
emblazoned forth on a conspicuous pannel of their 
coach, the words A — “a re to sao 
their promptness ion, as well as their preparaticn 
oper own all opposition. A learned inhabitant of the 
ancient Pontana (Drogheda) began very gravely to 
spell the motte; thus, ‘* p-a-R-a-T-U-s—Pratoes! 
exclaimed he, in surprise, ‘‘ Pratoes at Armagh! Great 


nearer than seven miles, but there is one to be built near | 


the soul, it will come to its state o 





Patural History. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

S1x,—The following very interesting remarks I have 
the pleasure tocopy from * Kirby’s Entomology; or, Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects ;” and, having 
a firm conviction that it will be perused with satisfac- 
tion and improvement, by the generality of your rea- 
ders, I earnestly request you will have the goodness to 
give it as early a place as possible in your very amusing 
publication, and you will confer a favour on one whois 

Yours, very respectfully, 
A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 

Liverpool, Nov. 25, 1820. 





Swammerdam, speaking of the metamorphosis of 
insects, uses these strong words, * This process is 
formed in so remarkable a manner in butterflies, that 
we see therein the resurrection painted before our eyes, 
and exemplified so as to be examined by our hands.*” 

To see indeed a caterpillar crawling upon- the 
earth, sustained by the most ordinary kinds of food, 
which when it had existed a few weeks or months un- 
der this humble form, its appointed work being finished, 
passes into au intermediate state of seeming death, 
when it is wound up in a kind of shroud, and encased 
in a coffin, and is most commenly buried under the 
earth (though sometimes its sepulchre is in the water, 
and at others in various substances in the air) and after 
this creature and others of its tribe have remained 
their destined time in this death-like state, to behold 
earth, air, and water, give up their several prisoners; 
to survey them when called by the warmth of the so- 
lar beam, they burst from their sepulchres, cast off 
their cerements, from this state of torpid inactivity, 
come forth as a bride out of her chamber; to survey 
them, I say, arrayed in their nuptual glory, prepared to 
enjoy a new and more exalted condition of life, in 
which all their powers are developed, and they are 
arrived at the perfection of their nature: when no 
longer confined to the earth, they can traverse. the 
fields of air, their food is the nectar of flowers, and 
love begins his blissful reign. Who that witnesses this 
interesting scene can help seeing in it alively represen- 
tation of man in his threefold state of existence, and 
more especially of that happy day, when, at the call 
of the great Sun of Righteousness, all that are in their 
graves shall come forth, the sea shall give up her dead, 
and death being swallowed up in life, the nations of 
the blessed shail live and love to the ages of eternity ? 
But, although the analogy between the different 
states of insects and those of the body of man, is only 
general, yet itis much more complete, with respect to 
his soul. He first appears in his frail body, a child of 
the earth, a crawling worm, his soul being in a course 
of training and preparation for a more perfect and glo- 
rious existence. When it has finished this course, it 
casts off this vile body, and goes into a hidden state of 
being in Hades, where it rests from its works, and is 
prepared for its final consummation. The time for this 
being arrived, it comes forth, clothed with a glorious 
body, not like its former, though germinating from it, 
for, though “it was sown an animal body, it shall be 
raised a spiritual body,” endowed with augmented 
powers, faculties, and privileges, commensurate to its 
new and happy state. And here the parallel holds be- 
tween the insect and the man. The butterfly, the ree 
presentative of the soul, is prepared in the larvae for its 
future state of glory; and, if it be not destroyed by 
the ichneunions and otherenemiestowhichitis exposed, 
symbolical of the vices that soteng the spiricua) life of 

repose in the pupa, 

which is its Hades ; and at length, when it assumes the 
imago, break forth with new powers and beauty to its 
final glory and the reign of love. So thar, in this view 
of the subject, well might the Italian poet exclaim, 

Noo v’accorgete voi, che noisiam veroni 

Nati a formar l’angelica farfalla ?+ 
The Egyptian fable, as itis supposed to be of Cus 
pid and Psyche, seems built upon this foundation. 
“ Psyche, says an ingenious and learned writer, means, 
in Greek, the human soul; and it means also a butter- 
fly, (2) of which apparently double sense, the undoubt- 
ed reason is, that a butterfly was a very ancient symbol 





® Hill’s Stvamm. 1. 127. 
t ny nd that we are caterpillars, born to form 





news indeed, on a coach! Why, we have pratoes (pota- 
toes) every where!” - 





ex grain yet raised. Indian corn, flax, cotton, and pump. 





(a) Nures’s Essays, 1: 101-2; 
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of the soul. From the prevalence of that symbol, and 
the consequent coincidence of the names, it happened 
that the Greek sculptors frequently represented Poyche 
as subject to Cupid in the shape of a butterfly; and 
that even when she appears in their works under the 
human form, we find her decorated with the light and 
flim-y wings of that gay insect. (b) 





(b) It is worthy of remark, that is the north west end of Eng- 
fand, the moths that fly into candies are called saules (souls) per- 
haps from the old notion, that the sou's of the dead fly at mght 
in search cf'ight. Fur the same resson probably the common 
people in Germany call them ghosts (geistchen). 





Vegetation in cold climates.—The following isa calen- 
dar of a Siberian or Lapland year :— 










Snow Melts... .cccccccrseseeee betsadesece June 22d. 
Snow gone July 1st. 
Fields quite green......s..ceccsceseeeee Do. 16th 
Plants at full growth... --Do. 17th. 
Plants in flower......... .--Do. 25th. 
Fruits ripe.........sssee0e ooseee Aug. 2d. 
Plants shed their seed............eee00 Do. 10th. 
BROW igice iescotsosatensnce beocusppesieee Do. 18th 


From August 18th to June 22, snow and ice.—Thus 
it appears, that from their first emerging from the 

round to the ripening of their seeds, the plants take 

ut a months; and spring, summer, and autumn, are 
crowded into the short space of 56 days. 





The month of November, just closed, has been so much 
milder than the corresponding month of last year, that 
the average range of the thermometer, according to an 
accurate daily register, has been higher by four degrees. 








@Worresponvence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
<2 

Sir,—Having had fora long time a great desire 
to appear upog the stage, 1 should with great plea. 
sare attend the amateur performance. The charac- 
ters | showld choose would be Shylock, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice; or Sir Giles Overreach, in A New 
Way to pay Old Debts; or any such characters as 
these. Ifany of your correspondents will be kind 
coongh to give me an answer to this, it will oblige, 

Yours, F 





Nov 39, 1820. 





TO THE EDITOR 
—<—— 

S1r,—I should be obliged if you or any of your 
numerous readers would inform me, in what charac- 
ter the Prince of Wales, now his present Majesty, 
appeared in the celebrated masquerade given by the 
late Richard Walker, Esq. late of Duke-street, Li- 
verpool, then residing in Stanhope-street, Mayfair, 
London, about May, 1800. 

Nov. 29, 1820. M. €. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Perhaps Addison was not fully aware how 
much he was veritying that trite motto of Horace’s, 
*¢ dulce ast desipere in loco,” when he set his brains to 
work to find out, and lay before the public, a disserta- 
tion on the beauties of “ Chevy Chace;” yet I have 
known several respectable per ges who, quite sa- 
tisfied that every thing from that great master’s pen 
must be good, have read the same critique with as 
great a ratio of pleasurable feelings, as the brother one 
on “* Paradise Lost,” afforded them. Hoping, therefore, 
that the generality of my readers may be as purblind as 
the above-mentioned gentleman, and with all due sense 
of my own audacity in following a path my illustrious 
prototype has trod before me, I beg leave to hand you 
a few critical remarks on a poem I discovered a few 
days ago, among my antiquarian researches, which for 
vastness of design, originality of idea, pathos of senti- 








ment, and pithiness of expression, cannot be excelled, 
even by the ballads of Homer bound together for the 
amusement of the Dauphin, the crying but pious heroes 
of him of Mantua, or the pedantic absurdities of the 
“ Cromwelian.” This poem is a most exquisite speci- 
men of the Doric; and its effects upon its reader so 
prodigious, that to use the language of that learned 
pedagogue, my good friend, Mr. Lamuel Longphiz, it 
can either suhtimate the soaring soul above the sub- 
lunary system of solidities, or precipitate it to the dis- 
mal depths of Dis, darkness and desperation. 

The poem is printed in black letter, in fine preserva- 
tion, and bearing a date so early as 1650; but, alas! 
the author’s name is concealed ; nor have I, with all 
my researches, ascertained this important point: its 
date, however, and a few allusions in the preface, 
strongly incline me to believe it a translation from 
the Italian of Dante; and the deep horrific spirit it 
breathes, softened down and shaded by the lighter 
graces of poetry, bears ample testimony to its being 
the production cf the author of the ** Inferno.” 

The poem is entitled “ The ryght, merry, and game- 
some lyfe and trystefull death of Gwylliam White, 
yoleped Billy.” Then follows a long preface or proem, 
and finally comes the poem itself. The first stanzas 
are: 

*Wilty Whyte was a tailor by trade, 

And, in truth, he was a natty blade ; 

And he fell in love vith one Sall Green, 
And a beautifaller vench was not never seen. 


In the first verse we ascertain the lowness of our 
hero’s origin, a circumstance which true merit can 
alone gild or efface; and this fine and original apothegm 
(my own) is beautifully introduced into the second 
line by the word “ natty,” a term which, though now 
nearly obsolete, is matchless for conciseness and force ; 
and here the great heart of the author is displayed.— 
After having read the first line, we naturally set the 
hero down as a pusilanimous, weak creature, as form- 
ing amember of the body corporate of a profession, 
whose appertainers, by the laws of society, are al- 
lowed to form but the ninth part of a natural and 
social creature; with this idea we enter into the 
second line, when the sudden bursting of the word 
‘‘natty,” on our senses, creates a total revulsion of 
ideas, and a complete revolution in the injured Billy’s 
favour. ‘The succeeding distich is simple, elegant, and 
terse. Billy’s tender heart is made captive by Miss S. 
Green, whose beauty we shall find, by-and-by, is not 
her only perfection. 

Now this Sall Green, as you must know, 

Loved this here White but very so so; 

For she was a maid vell warsed in letters, 

And wery well fit to be this here White’s betters. 

Alas, poor White ! thy fate was cruel indeed: with 
al] Sally’s beauty her high soul disdained a connexion 
where the feast of reason would not preside; her 
finished education, and constant association with men 
of literature, had robbed her mind of its feminine 
softness, and in its lieu imparted a rich soil for cultiva- 
tion ; in short, Sally was a blue stocking. White pro- 
bably had never let his studies migrate beyond “ Read- 
ing made easy,” or the ‘“* Multiplication Table,” and 
consequently was despised by her he adored. The 
great beauty of this quadruplet consists in-what Quin- 
tilian calls the ‘‘ Demonstrativum,” and Dr. Blair 
«“ The finger-post system,” (ex. gr.); “ this here” and 
“ this.;” it marks the objects very distinctly, and when 
well introduced, is far from being cacophonous. 








* Billy, meo periculo. 





Now Billy vent to his shop-board to veep, 
And vept himself full fast asleep ; 

And in his sleep appeared old Nick— 

* Go poison Sally Green with some arsenick.” 


This verse is quite soul-harrassing: irritated by his 
mistress’s taunts and neglects, Billy rushes magnani- 
meusly to his shop; he surveys his board with the 
hatred of despair, as the accursed cause of his misery ; 
then sits down (cross-legged we are to presume) and 
sinks into Morpheus’ arms ; but either the uneasiness 
of his tortured mind, or Turk-like position, produces 
a dream so singular, that blinded by his ideas of 
fatalism, he obeys the voice of the enemy of mankind» 
like another Santon Barissa, and prepares to murder 
the object of his idolatry, ** Oh tempora, oh mores!” 
There is a good deal of fine poetry in this verse, but 
the succeeding one is evidently the chef d'euvre of the 
whole poem. 

Now to poison her he was wery, wery loth, 

Yet he mixed it up, in some sheep’s-head broth ; 

So she drank it all up, as long as she was able, 

And fell, smack dead, right under the table. 

This is most exquisite: the sound here is the com- 
plete echo of the sense. How fine is the delay pic- 
tured by the repetition of the word, * wery !” how 
tender is his care in mixing the deadly drug in a liquor 
it should seem bis victim was partial to! then how 
awfully imposing the quick hurried monosyllables of 
the third line, betokening the length and depth of the 
draft; and how agonizinyly expressive the word 
‘© smack,” in the fourth line! We feel, we hear the 
fall; the dead lumpy weight of the hapless maiden’s 
corpse ig present to our view; the empty porringer ; 
the mute despair expressed in the elongated face, exe 
tended eyes, and chattering teeth of the conscience- 
struck Billy. Let us draw a veil o’er this terrible 
scene: it is more horribly horrifying than the “ rueing 
of the babe unborn,” in ‘¢ Chevy Chace,” or the pump- 
kin nose of Cherubina, in the ** Heroine.” 


Now Billy he fell fast asleep, 

When, lo! appeared the ghost of a sheep. 
Said the sheep, “ Bah; with my head 
You did poison a beautiful maid. 


Old Nick sent me here to bring you away; 

So here, ’pon my word, you must no longer stay ; 
So quickly tuck yourself up in your garters, 

And Ill carry you off on my hind quarters.” 


After the execution of the foul deed, Billy takes a 
few drops of a composing draught, and steps into bed ; 
when, lo! appears to his astonished sight the ghost of a. 
mutton, in all the composing dignity of head and tail, 
fore-quzrter and hind-quarter, and in the calmest mas- 
ner reproaches White for the double murder. The 
simple language of mature, exemplified in the word 
“ Bah,” is one of the happiest and most touching 
strokes in the whole poem; and swearing by its 
“word,” is a strong and presumptive proof that the 
“olden poets” believed in the ‘* Metempsychosis,” 
and that the sheep was only practising a fashionable 
oath before its infusion into the bedy of some mincing 
macaroni, or birth-night belle. The devil here shows 
himself no better than he should be, an aider and 
abettor of suicide; yet there is one exquisite touch of 
sensibility, in giving him his garters, as an instrument 
of self-destruction; an article of wearing apparel, dear 
to every life-wearied, death-seeking Damon and 
Phyllis, since the days of Sophonisba, and Hansi, the 
wife of Choary; to those of her, famous in song and 
minstrelsy, ycleped “ Billy.” With these instruments 
White tucks himself up, and makes his exit from “this 
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dull mundane orb, replete with sin and wickedness,” 
(hem, my own) first putting his legs astride the sheep, 
who acts the part of a post-horse to carry him to his 
infernal journey’s end. 

Then off they wanished in a flame of fire, 

Which made all the neighbours wery much to ad- 

mire : 
As how they’d not never seen such a sight before, 
And they’ll not never see such a sight no more. 


This is sublimissimum sublimissimorum ; every 
line is Dantean, every semi-demi-syllable terribly ter- 
rific; the images of horror in the first line, their effect 
in the second, and the unprecedented, unexampled, 
and unfuturable testimony in the third and fourth, are 
truly magnificent, and would pass the ordeal of the 
most fiery critic in Europe; all is grand, lofty, sono- 
rous, and intelligible. In the first line we tremble, 
the next we shake; in the third we havea bad fit of 
the ague, and the fourth throws us into violent hys- 
terics, from which the gentle anodyne of the “ moral,” 
as soft as sighing southern gales, and as effective as 
sal volatile, comes upon us, and, shedding its witching 
balm around us, restores our senses and ideas to their 
former harmony. 

Now all ye maids and married, 

Take varning by this chap what’s dead ; 

For if he had not never done nobody no wrong, 

He might have been here to hear this here soug. 


This is as refreshing as an ice-cream in July; and 
here the poet reins in his gloomy imagination, and 
laying aside the tragic buskin, pours forth as soft 
and sweet a quadruplet as ever trilled from the pen 
of Petrarch, or the author of the ** Babes in the wood ;” 
composing and allaying our disordered souls by his 
magical harmony, and leaving our ideas (like Tony 
Lumpkin and his mother) in the precise same spot from 
which we had first commenced our journey. Ob, hap- 
Jess love.s! Oh, divine Dante! Oh, accursed sheep’s 
head! Ob, charming poesy ! Son of Helicon, grandson 
of Pegasus, great grandson of Parnassus, and great- 
great grandson of Apollo, nurse to the nine Graces, and 
three Muses; Minos, Rhadamanthus and /Eacus, and 
lawful father of every] good and beauty on the earth, I 
invoke thy potent aid; and whether you extacize my 
eharmed ideality, or impale my Prometheanized soul 
with Tartarian torture, still I shall ever rest your’sand 
Mr. Editor’s servant to command, 

PALZLOGUS MODESTUS, 








TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Allow me, through the medium of your 
publication, to call the attention of the Common Council 
to a plan which I have just hit upon for effectually pre- 
venting those floods which Whitechapel has hitherto been 
oceasionally subject to. Having understood that it is 
in contemplation to fill up the Old Dock, the basis of 
my plan is founded upon that circumstance. I propose 
that the Old Deck shall not be filled up, but be converted 
into a subterraneous reservoir, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the water which the common sewer may dis- 
eharge during the time the tide is above the bottom of 
the sewer, which is the time the floods have always® 
taker place. Such a reservoir, I am pretty confident, 
would be sufficiently spacious to receive all the water 
from the common sewer during the time the tide now 
stops its discharge; the water afterwards to be disch: 
into the river by means of a clow, on the ebbing of the 
tide, when the reservoir would be wholly canptied by the 


time the tide again flowed as high as the clow which 
would then be dropped to prevent the tide flowing into 
the reservoir. A PARISHONER, 





Hashions for December. 


FRENCH CarriaGE Dress.—Round dress of cam- 
bric, with three flounces of India muslin, each flounce 
edged with fine Mechlin lace. Mary Stuart cer of 
sapphire-blue velvet, with rich silk cordon belt, termi- 
nating in front by one long end, with a large tassel. 
White satin hat, the edge ornamented with gauze cut 
in bias, and surmounted by a beautiful tall plume of 
marabout feathers. The collar of the cambric dress falls 
over that of the spencer, and is trimmed with fine Mechlin 
lace. The slippers worn with this costume are of white 
kid, as are the gloves. 

ENGLIsH CARRIAGE DrEss.—Round high dress of 
violet-coloured cachemire, with three cockleshell flounces 
of the same material, edged and surmounted by black 
reste ~ bust, srg i and = é — ~ cor- 
respond. Carriage hat of moss plush silk, in the ina 
form, the ground white, with bright crown. Double 
throat frill, of fine broad Brussels lace. Elastic drapery 
scarf-shawl, of rainbow bouffort wove silk. Straw-co- 
loured kid boots and gloves. Ornamental watch, pen- 
dant from a gold neck chain, and stationed en the left 
side of the waist. 

WaLkKING DreEss.—A high dress, composed of 
i age y bombasine; the skirt trimmed at the bottom 
with velvet bands, to correspond in colour ; they are bias; 
scolloped at one edge, and plain at the other; there are 
four of these bands, placed at a little distance from each 
other, the bottom one is rather more than half a quarter 
in breadth, the-others are each something narrower. 
The body is tight to the s! 3 the long sleeve is rather 

ight, and a good deal over the hand; it is finished 
by ree bands of velvet to co d with on the 
skirt, but much narrower; full epaulette, intersected 
with bands, which form it into bias puffs ; small stand- 
ing collar of velvet. 

ULL DrEss.—A pink fi satin slip, terminated 
at the bottom by a full rouleau of gros de Naples to 
correspond, over which is a white lace dress of pony & 
manufacture, finished at the bottom by a very full fall 
of imitation Valenciennes lace, headed by a narrow rou- 
leau of pink figured satin; bouquets of mingled white 
and red roses and blue bells are placed at regular dis- 
tances on this rouleau ; a second flounce, headed in a 
similar manner, surmounts the one we have described. 











LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
—=— 

Our Theatre closed for the season on Friday last, 
when, after an excellent performance of ‘* The Tem- 
pest,” for Mr. Banks’s benefit, Mr. Bass came forward 
and addressed the audience in the following speech, 
which he delivered in very good style; evidently ap- 
pearing to remember the highly respectable benefit he 
had recently experienced. We hope our worthy mana- 
gers will have a more profitable season next year than 
the present has afforded them. 
“LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN, 
‘¢ I am deputed by the Managers, on this, the 
last evening of their campaign, to offer you their sincere 
thanks for the patronage they have had the honour to 
experience throughout this long and eventful season. 
‘‘ They trust that their endeavours to bring forward 
a constant succession of the principal performers of both 
the London Theatres: their efforts to produce every ex- 
pensive novelty, as originally acted in the metropolis; 
and the care with which they have collected one of the 
most respectable provincial companies in this country, 
have secured for them that at which they chiefly aim; 
the honour of your approbation. 
‘* They beg to assure you, that however the pressure 
of the times may have injured their individual interests, 


arged | no exertion shall be wanting, no labour shall be spared 


to deserve the approval of an enlightened public. 

‘‘ For myself and brother performers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I beg respectfully to present individually 
and collectively, our most grateful thanks, for your 
liberality, your kin@Hicss, and your fostering support ; 





* Tam not aware that a flood ever bappened at the time of 
low water 


our best exertions shall be always used to ensure a cen- 


tinuance of your patronage; and in expressing to you 
our sense of obligation for past favours, we beg leave, 
most respectfully, to say, FAREWELL.” 


fo Correspondents. 


SIEGE OF LatHom HovwsrE.—We have reasons for 
stponing the notes to the account of the Siege of 
4athom House, for a few weeks. The division of 
the narrative into several ions wili be of no im- 
portance, as the whole will be contained in the annual 
volume of the Kaleidoscope. 


Coral CONCERT FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
Pusiic CHaniTiEs.—We have only time to ob« 
serve, in reply to several correspondents, that we 
entirely approve of the substitution of a Cheral Con+ 
cert for the Ameteur-performance at the Theatze. 


Although the whimsical article on the death of Tom 
Ash, by Swift, which is recommended to our notice 
by a Subscriber, is pretty generally known, we shall 
give it a place in an early number. 


The account of Bilston shall be attended to. 


The Butterfly’s Birth. day was some time since given in 
the Mercury, and shall also grace the poetical columns 
of the Kaleidoscope. 


The death of Voltaire, suggested by the gman 2 
dent, to whom we are indebted for the copy of the 
above-mentioned verses, is declined, as altogether in- 
consistent with the spirit of our work ; because it 
would lead to a controversy we wish to decline. Our 
correspondent must be aware that there is a very dif- 
ferent version of thedeath of Voltaire; which we should 
probably be called upon to publish also; nor could 
we in fairness decline complying, if we once entered 
on the subject at 
































AMATEUR THEATRICALS.— We suppress the note 
of J. B. M. to J H. P. because it was written under 
an erroneous impression which it is in our power to 
remove. J. H. P. in the last Kaleidoscope, in order to 
accelerate the object he had in view, proposed an inter- 
view with the parties favourable to the measure in 
contemplation, which meeting he had fixed for the 
Friday evening. In our notice to correspondents, we 
apologised for a liberty we had taken in substituting 
the Thursday, because the following evening being 
the last of the season, and Mr. Banks’s benefit, we 
concluded that the change we ventured to suggest 
would tend to promote the object of our correspondent 
and his friends. From a note with which we were 
subsequently favoured by J. H. P., it appeared, how- 
ever, that he was unavoidably engagedon the Thurs- 
day evening ; and we now regret that we did not ap- 
prise the gentlemen who did meet, of this circum 
stance, as we were requested by J. H. P., but which 
the press of business on the Thursday evening ren- 
fost impracticable. 

We trust that the measure has not been retarded by the 
mere absence of J. H. P. and that the gentlemen who 
did meet, came to some clear understanding as to ul- 

terior measures. 


As we do not wish to entail upon R. D. any superfluous 
trouble, we take the earliest opportunity o saying. 
that if we insert the narrative in question, we shi 
follow the original work, to which we have access. 
We thank him for the labour he has incurred for our 
accommodation. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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